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The stoiies for children written 
by Ptof, Kiiany have piovided a new 
opening in the ehildren's woild. He 
starfed to pubiish them over thiity 
years ago, at a time when a child in 
om Arab countries— nay, even education 
in menetal -received mighty httie atten- 
tion, and the sttides tak e n were both 
casuai and haphazaid. Theic was no 
sign of stabiltty imiil Ptof. Kiiany em 
kred Ihis field and set iip ihe initial 
milestones which guided many whofol- 
iowed m his footsteps and compieied 
liis woik,and although wecannotdeny 
thcse woikers thcir share of credit, 
neveitheless Piof, Kiiany wiil aiways 
b e re m ember e d as the pioneer of t his 
ari of story * telimg. We propose to 
record here thc motives which uiged 
Prof. Kiiany to entei this fieid, and 
ihe obstaeles which confiontcd him 
pfid how hc has sutmounted them, 

I n writing about Prof, Kiiany, the 
ftrst thing a research student should 
consider, is his exclusive originality in 
story * writing, which has given his 
work unique distinetion. Thus, when 
Prof, Kiiany deals with Abul- f AIa J s 
"EpistJe of Forgiveness" he does not 
only depict its literary vaiue bui aiso 
brings out its great story-teliing vaiue 
as its outstanding purpose. 

When Prof, Kiiany iurns to the 
study of poets, w e find him putting 
forth his greatest effort to the study 



of Ibn ei-Rooim's poetiy. Thus he 
devotes a great deai of his time to the 
extensive and searehing study of this 
poet's unpublished works. He commits 
a]),or most } of them to memory, a faet 
which is evident from his constant 
quofations in his conveisations 01 
wiitings, 

No matter how much critics may 
differ in theit comments on Ibn er- 
Roomi and his poetiy, they definitely 
agree on the elaboration of the story- 
teliing style which peimeates his tech- 
nique as well as his poetical style» 

A gieat feature which maiks Pro). 
Kiiany 's liteiary meetings i$ thafone 
can aiways sense his linguistic and 
hi&torical abilities inal! topiesof conver- 
sation f which he usualiy surrounds by 
his elegatit frame of pleasant narratfon. 

The nairative gift which is inborn 
tn Kiiany, as it seems to us, is extre- 
meiy deepiy rooted; so much that 
if we tried to trace its origtn, which 
is stil! quite posstble, we must go asfar 
back as Prof, Kilany's early childhood 
He then used to read the popuiar 
stories in vogue, both eagerly and 
seatehingiy. No sooner did he finish 
leading the story of Seif-ibn»Vazan in 
sevcnteen books than he was upset by 
ihe abrupt end of the life of Dommar, 
the son of Seif-ibn-Yazan. His idea 

Contimied on page 38 



(1) A chapter selected from "The Journal of Modern Fducation ,! , publi$h$d by the 
AaM$cafi University ,at Cftirp, by Dr, Nasser - e$ » Dln EI-Assatf, 



The ox ate.until he was 
satisfied. 




When he was satisfied, 
the ox sang. 



Th 



e ox aoes 



d o es nol l< 



n o w 



that his voice is 
hateful and horrible. 
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The ox does not l<now 
that his singing is 
terrible and hideous. 





The jungle lion ^\JS\X^\ 
heard the bellowing of Z}^^^^ 



The jungle lion \ j yj \ Jw^u \ 



said: * (j 



*« 



"That is a strange (T^/jr* ^ yr&\ Jjfc 



lerrible voice. I ^ 




Whose voice « • > . ^ # o 

I wonder ?" ? , C y \> 



f» 



The jungle lion ^ 
had not heard 
the bellowing of the ox 
before that day. 
The jungle I ion 

had not seen the ox , ,, r „. . 

before that day, , - 

nor had he heard him bellow. ^j^^i^jj 

The ox had not seen the lion 1sH^')jP' s 

before that day either. . ^uIIaJp, 



a jungle lion 

d to his minister 

i jackal : 

have heard 

trange, iemble voke 

; morning : 

oice which I have never 
ird before. 
ten, Dimna : 

re is voice 

ounding through the 

gle . 

ose voice is that, 




**** £ 



Uiimna answere< 
"That is the voice of 
Shatraba." 

The jungle lion asUd : 
"Who is this Shatraba ?" 



imna replied : 

"He is an- ox that came 
to the jungle 
a few days ago. 

If you permil" me, I will 

bring him to you." 

The jungle lion then said : 
"Hurry up ; bring him to 

I! 

me. 



Dimna hear< 
Shafraba's voice. 

was Shatrab* 



Shatraba was saying : 

"Thanks fo vou, O Lord. 
for whaf you ha v e 

bestowed upon me. 

1 came to the jungle 
hungry and thirsty. 

!n the jungle I have 

lound food and d H n k 

I have satisfied 
hunger 

and quenched my thirst. 



***** » 
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When I had satisfied b 
my hunger and quen- 



Z. J* a. " 9 a 



ched my thirst I sang. " ^3l>!*C*xJ^ £J 
I became sa+tsfied O^'^PrC^ ^ \ 



i 

o J a 




and thirsty. 



Thanks to you, O Lord, - v3j \j - £)J 1 Ju^ 



for ail you have given." "d4k^U 



Dimna said j\a<>a 
to the ox: M 
"Osama heard ^ 

your voice. ^3-^ 

Osama asked me 

about you. 

How is it that 



r" 



^ 



you come to 
the jungle, 
without greeting 
Osama ? 
Osama ordered me 

to bring you to him, VLii/rs»-^ 
to greet him,'' 



e ox as 



l<ed : 



"Who is 
I wonder 



sama 



e « 



«t/ 



V» .» 



Di 



eplied 



imna r 

"Osama is \he liort 
ol the jungle. 

Osama is a jusi 
ruler 
\o is belovod by 



*0 



^7 



all "the inhabitants' . \$2> 
ot ih~ »~ ' ~ 



e jungle 



H. 
e is 

beloved by 

the tfger, 



th 



e porcupine. 




Z ? 'l**' 
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+he monl<ey, 
the kangaroo. 

He is also 
beloved by 

the fox, 
the wolf, 
fhe hyena 

and fhe jackal." 
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The lion 


was pleased 




to meet 


the ox. 




The ox 


was pleased 




to meet 


the lion. 




The lion 


greeted 




the ox. 






The ox 


greeted 




the lion 




t ~> t' 



e lion was no 

and good hearted, 
The ox was also nooie 



and good hearted. 

The lion chose the ox 

to be his minister. 
Since that day the lion 
md the ox have become 
riends. 



The lion admired 
the ox's mind, 
just as the ox admired the 
lion's min< 




'i. *> * 
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t**»" 

e . i® two jackals spoko . 
to each other. " . ~ ' ' 



, «S - 

. o 




Kalila asked h.s 
b ro t Iler : 

;'. n »" 

"Whyareyousosad?" " O^^bU) 



imna a 



riswered s * w 3 A^»^ 

" I have Introducd . jp \, f " 

the ox to the lion, > ^ 



e lion admired *j *^ \> JlS"!^ 



the ox, ^ e v -» 



•s > 



and the ox admired ' ^ 

the lion. ^ 9 *t\\"' 

The lion and the ox ^ y!? ^-^^ * 

became inseparable 
friends. 




I must separate <r N .-o, £ 
Hiem." -U^J&i^ 




Kalila ihen asked 
-h is brolher : 

"Whal harm will 



their friendship cause you ? 
Why do you want to 
separafe them ? " 



Di 



imna answere 



"Osarna used to prefer me 

to all his (riends. 

But when he knew Shatraba 
he forgot m e and preferred 
him to me." 

Kalila said : 



>eware 01 
thern, lest you should 
repent it badly" 



/ j , . » 




° 9* J ^ 




s* 1 






if 



repiied : 

heard Shairaba 

say to some of his f riends : 
'I am stronger ihan Osa 

r+hy of the 
mgdom tuan Osama ; 

I want io kill Osama 
in order fd be a Umg 
over ihe 

of the jungle.' ' 

Th 



K! 



uimna repiied : 

"I now krtow thaf Shatraba is 
treacherous and deceitful. " 
'sama asked : 

How do you know that ?" vJ^AJic^JiS' 
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deceitful ! 

a rtiusf be l<illed. 



9 9 
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Shat 



angry, 



imna replie* 



J hi 



5? 



! sama is 



and his flesh es delicious, 



ft l «• r ^ u 

'K» /J* 
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Shatraba now became afraid, . J&U-aT^ 
and wanted 

Dimna said : ' i3\*4>2 

" Beware of escaping, '^J£$&% 

for if you do so, C^JLijW^ 

Osama will despise you. -£^J&**\fer 
Do not fear Osama. 

Toss Osama £k>| 

with your horns, ^vJ- 1 -^ 

for you a re stronger ^ 

an he." ' ■ - ^A-^^y 



The lion and the ox met. 
The ox saw that the lion 
was boiling with anger. 



The ox thought that the lion 
was now getting ready to kill him. 
The ox believed cunning 
Di m na 's words. 

The ox feared that the lion 

might l<ill him. 

The ox got ready to 

defend himself. 

The lion saw the ox getting 

ready to fight. 

The lion also believed 

Dimna's words. 

The lion is stronger than the ox. 
The lion killed the ox. 



13 ^ ^ z ^ 



•imna said : "Nobody j^^J • J\$ <?iLo 



now, except ^ £\*3^J^ 



eceived VJsama." 



Kalila 

"God, Glory be to ^ ? , ^ v 

im. knows 



and innocent. Ai»>^jrk U^jf^ > 0^ 



Vjod, Ulory be to j^'^WLL -iilC 
Mim, knows "* > ' 

that you a re treacherous ti^i" 
and evil. o ^ 
\ is impossible for you CAiS vSW^ 



the punishment of God I" . 

"""" 



r* 



e fwo jackals were Ll» l > o^JLili 
speaking to each oiher. * oI_Ljo_^>cj 



The liger was lislening ote*^*-^ 



lo whaHhey were saying. . °* 



The tiger was surprised CJ*j£^+£\ 

at what the two jackals . ^UiinAttJ&U- 
said. 

The tiger went to the .^J^^S ^^Ltt 
lioness. 

The tiger informed v^J^S^ 
the lioness of what 

the two jackals had said. .ui^ikl^UU-» 

rv — 



Ttte lioness told tier Ulti C^A i±^J$\ 

soti Osatna what u_,"sai — X 

itger had said. . J-LLjT«5u> 




— r a — 



Tfie lio n said : 

"O Dimna ! You have 

deceived me. 

The tiger heard ihe conver- 
sation between you and 
your broiher last night. 

The tiger told me what 
he had heard. 

You rnusf be imprisoned, 
unti! the judge considers 
your case." 

Dimna was so terrified 

a cry. 

Dimna said s 

"I am wronged. 

I am innocent." 



«e 
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Kalila wept when 
he saw his brother 
enchained in prison. 
Kalila went up to 
Dimna to reproach 

him for what he had done. 
Dimna wept in repentance for 
having killed the innocent ox. 
The leopard was near-by, 
listening to their conversation. 
The leopard told the jailer 
what thetwo jackals had said. 
The jailer told the judge 
what the leopard had saidi 
The next day Dimna knew that 
his brother haddied of grief. 
Dimna wept 

for the death of his brother. 



■" (t i 

i.* t / • 




Maymoon, the jungle judge 

asked the tiger about what 

the two jackals had said. 

The tiger told 

the jungle judge 

what the two jackals had said. 

The jungle judge 

asked the leopard about what 

the two jackals had said. 

The leopa 

the jungle judge about what 
the two jackals had said. 
The jungle judge said : 
'O Dimna, you are guilty." 
Oimna said : 
'l am wronged. I am innocent." 
The jungle judge sentenced 
Dimna to be hanged 



*o\JtS\ \&?Xs> oj&?* 

C-u Ju<» C^j) 

"l''* " •* - t ^ 
- *w» j> o * 




Dimna is now reDentani 1 

Wmir 1 1 1 1 I 1 %M 1 ** ■ ■ W " t ■ W' 9m W ■ ■ * v ■ ■ ■ 


/v V** 4^ £ 


and sorry. 




U i m ria saw 


*-* 


Shatraba in a dream. 




Dimna said : 




1 repent what 




I have done." 


. <-.\, ,V*>u» 


Shatraba said: 




\\ is useless 




to repent what 




is pasi. 




Repentance does not res 


tore J>'*vJ\ 


life to him 


^ ^ o 


who diecl." 






Dimna saw that Shatraba 
wished to toss him with 
his horns, 

Dimna a w oke from his 
sleep, terrified by what 
U had seen in his cfream. 



A-^jrL^ c3^-^ <^w*0 



aymoort asl<ed Dimna i 

"What do you want 

to state as your will 
before you die 




Dimna replied : 
"My will is that you 
write my story 
fo be read by those 



5* 



X (J «U^«0 



wno will survive me. 



— ri — 



Maymoon wrote 




Mnuiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiim 





the story of Dimna 



* «•*' t> ^ ^ 

6 *^-3 



and serit it 




t))3 



\o O 



sama . 



v ^ - 1 V u 



Haymoon e n d e d the story , . 

b'- ^y^- ^y*? 

y saying : 

"What a poor creature 
you are, Dimna ! 
How envy has mlsled 3^>i^^j\3&\<j^ 
and seduced you ! 
How envy has per-plexed k &\jJ*\5 
your mind and blinded 
you ! How you have 
wronged yourself, 
deceived Osama, 

betrayed your 
friend, 

and destroyed your 
brother ! 

O Di mna, you were 
skilful and intelligent. 
Your life was enjoyable 
and happy. 

Then envy changed you. 

Your intelligence was 

turned info stupidily, 
your happiness into misery 
and you became misera- 
ble and wkked." 





Osama read what 
Maymoon had written. 

The story won Osama's 
admiration, so he sent 

it to me, to relate it 

and present it to you. 



. J^w-» «uri> U'p Aj»U.* 

» c s -** » j - , ^ "- l , 

Aib Ij 



Kilany's Stories for Children 

Continuation of pa<>e 2 

was lo crcate foi Dommar a grandson, 
who would excel both his grandfathcr 
as wcll as his cat grandfather. 
Thus his f n st stoiy was written 
m 1908, which he called "The Life of 
Emir Safwan", acomplete and full story 
of his activities. Thanks be to Allah in 
all cii cumstances . This stoiy is still 
shelved m manuscript by Piof. Kilauy, 
aftei being rejected in that year by a 
certain Publisher, due to the tendei 
yeats of the authot . Neverlheless the 
publisher has nol withheld his gieat 
admuation of tlie story ttself. 

This is the general nanative side 
of which Kilany is possessed. lt is this 
which sets u s on the start of the paih 
of discovenng his early especial nana- 
tive gift lclatmg to children. 

If we consider the rnotivc which 
inged Prof. Kilany to write for children. 
we find it two-sided : the fiist is his 
own inelination as a child when he 
looked upon foieign stories for childien 
as a model of elegance and beauly, 
while Arabic stories seemed to him so 
u g] y and ungainly that he remarked 
then to his lifelong friend Prof, Sayed 
Ibrahim (they were just two sehool- 
boys) that such Arabic books "make 
reading detestable". To this came the 
reply "Write something better if you 
can ! This feeiing has accompanied 
him ever since his early childhood, 
and fherefore he kept reading and 
accumulating a store of knowledge- 
unique incidents and interesting sto- 
ries which appealed to him as a child, 
knowing that they would appeal to 
other children of that age. When the 
flay came, actualiy it was 1927, the 



firsi of his stories for children was 
published, viz- 11 Sindbad the Sailoi "< 
(Kilany, in faet, had written many other 
stories before this stoiy, the fiist of 
which appeared in 1917 in the daily 
papers, after which they were publi- 
shed in book form with refeience to 
theit previotis publication. ) 

The second side which mtght be 
the true urge for his embarkairon on 
this road was the faet that he tned 
to amuse his son and related io him 
"Sindbad the Sailoi" and, to his gieat 
surpnse, he heard his son, a few days 
later, relate the story to the seivant, 
tepeating its minutest uetaiis. rie was 
all the more suiprised when he learned 
that he had telated it severai times to 
all his twin-born friends without omit- 
img anything. !t was then that he 
realized that such a story appeals to 
all children. He was faced with two 
alternatives : either he devotes his time 
to the upbringing of his diildien and 
iiistiucting them thiough that typc of 
story, or else publishes such stories, 
when his children would shaie them 
with the general public. He prefened 
the second method, and his ston'es 
for children appeared one after the 
other in rapid succession, so that tip 
to date, he has published one hundred 
and fifty stories. 

Now that we have explained the 
motives, let us pioceed to explore the 
bases upon which these stories were 
established.These are thiee: the linguis- 
tic side, the abstiact and behaviour 
side, and the side of the subject-matter. 

As for the linguistic side, Prof. 
Kilany concludes that all Arabic leading 
books, in their varying degrees, do not 
connect the pupil with his hteraiy 



heiitage. Hethinks thal icading books 
sliould seive as a bndge and a paved 
and easy road, no matter how long.which 
sliould catry the child, even fiom the 
Kindergaiten, stiatght to AWVWitanabbi, 
Abu-l-'Ala' and AbuTammam, nay, evcn 
the Mu'alkjat poets,ThusKilany gi aduates 
the child from the kindeigaiten to the 
secondary education certif icate in 150 
stories, the last of which, "The Divine 
Comedy", liands him over to KiJany's 
Libraiy for Young Folks. 

His method of usmg the language 
ts based on re-itcration and lepctition 
with the woids completely vocalised. 
lle icpeats any new woid in his 150 
stories about 25 times, so ihat the child 
feels that he has understood it thoiou- 
ghiy from the very sentence. It becomes 
ceniented and fotms pai t of his linguis- 
tic wealth to use in his conversation 
and writing. Hts aim in complete 
vocalisation ts that the child shouid 
avoid the wrong pronunciation of woi ds, 
tot children havestrong memones, and 
if they learn a word wrongly, it stays 
with them all their lives, becoming, on 
the one hand, too difficult to rectffy 
later, and on the otlier hand, it may 
cause his dignity to be affected, for if 
he is correeted he wiN feel annoyed 
because of his hurt dignity, and will 
curse the language and detest it. A man 
usually hates what he does not know. 

The abstiact side, which deals with 
behaviour: Kilany^ eagemess, heie, that 
the child shouid avoid being at fault, is 
noless thanthathe expressed legarding 
the verbal error. Indeed, if the child 
perceives the triumph of evil, even once 
only, he will lose faith in life, and his 
belief in good is shaken. In this, Kilany 
does not exaggerate or go too far, so 
that things can be pictured and imagin- 



cd iri a natural way. Hc dpe£ nol 
dcceivc the child by showing him that 
life is all good or all evil, but he may 
support evil iu a part of the story, as 
he did in the story of "The Whitc 
Elephant" foi instance. Then he may,in 
anothei pai t of the same stoiy, support 
goodness to show the child that good 
and evil alternate. Again, he may some- 
times deliberately choose stories con- 
taining flaws to remove their dangers 
from the mind of the child, as in the 
story of Samson, when he exaggciated 
the desciiption of hib physical stieitgth, 
behttlmg his mental capaeiiy, ending by 
saying: "Samson has defeatcd the 
elephant, the ihinoceios, the crocodile, 
the lion, but was conquered by rage 
and by triekeryand by Delilah'saitmce" 
He thus was saved from that poison- 
oits and dangerous phrase always at 
the tip of children's and men's tongues: 
"Pimishme, oh Lord, but let not mine 
enemies eseape". 

As for the subject matter, Kilany 
has not confined himself to'one singlc 
field, neither has he adopted a paitic- 
ular national literatureto the exclusion 
of others. On the contrary, he has 
sampled eveiy colour and scooped 
from every literature what everyone 
shouid know. He calJs such stories 
"mental vitamins" which shouid nourish 
young minds in many direetions and 
in varying quantities. 

When we review his stories, we 
find among$t them imaginary legends 
as well as historical, geographica! and 
seienlific stories. From this we can 
understand that Prof. Kilany has not 
limited his -effort to the development 
of imagination only, nor the development 
of linguistic wealth alone, but rathei 
he has aimed at both as well as other 



obJecHves, amotig which is to &upply 
the child with scientific, historical and 
geographical infoimation, and to tram 
hts thinking to be scientific and oiderly, 
linking him to the cultura! and progies- 
sive march around him, framed in the 
most inteiesting and easy nanative 
style, both inviting and attractive. 

After this concise review, it behooyes 
us to refer to the vast circuiation of 
tliesc stories, and to the success Ktlany 
has achieved. In fact, he admits that 
his achievement is no moie than the 
performance of a patriotic duty, and 
that the effort hc has exerted to help 
the cause of Aiab children and yon n g 
folks has cleared his conscience be- 
fore the Arab World. As a matter of 
fact,no other author can hope to achieve 
the success these stories have met with 
in all Arab countries. They ceitainly 
could have met with greater success, 
but for some material obstacles, espec- 
ially during the last war. To quote 
au cxample: Indonesia ordcied, during 
the last war, fifty 'thousand collections 
of Kilany's stoues. Due to the paper 
shortage during the war, the publishers 
could send only fifty collections out 
of the 1,000 collections which they had 
in those days. 

The letters which Kilany has recei- 
ved frorn the various Arab countries 
are not only the best means of showing 
the extent of the circuiation of these 
stories, bu t also disclose how far our 
rising generation of children and young 
folks needs them. 



One ut the moat interesting of 
these letters was addiessed to him 
fiom Jeiusalem by the great educa- 
tionist Ahmad Samih el-Khalidi, who 
invited Kilany to visit Palestine, stating 
that Palestine would then open the 
dooi\s of ali its schools as well as the 
minds of its children, 

Kilany mforms us that M r. Hassan 
Mosny Abd - el - Wahhab of Tuuis has 
told him that his story 11 Aly Baba 
which was originaily sold at 8 Pts., 
leached at one time the price of five 
guineas. 

Kilany tells us that the success with 
which hisideahasmetformedan obsta- 
cle to the continuity of tne series.For, in 
many cases, as soon as the edition of 
oneof the stories was sold out,hefound 
himself compelled, due to the waMime 
shortage of paper, to discontinue the pub- 
iication of the.series, so that he might 
have the previous one repnnted. 

In conclusion, may 1 mention that 
the puipose of this article is to seive 
as an introduction for a chronological 
leview of some sides of Kilany's stories 
for children, and in this respect it pro* 
vides food for thought and a subject 
for comparison which may guide le- 
search workers in some of theirresearch 
aspects, when they intend to treat the 
subject more comprehensively and on 
a largcr seal e . 

Dr. Nasscr-ed-Din El-Assad 
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KtLANY'S Tales With 
Their Foreign Version 




*l J i^r^l oUHI 

j^Jt jlJii US" t ij^K 

Tho tramlaticn whicli fa<es ilie origmal 
Arabic is bpth easy and accurafe. Tho 
rendeHng lias made (he sfudy o( foreign 
languages easy lor Arabfc reeders ; 
likewise W lias simplified the sfudy oi 
trie Arabk tong u e for foreign readers. 




"Arabic— EngltstT 



"Arabic— french" 



"Arabk— German" 



ABOU KNARBOOSH 

" The Sultan o( Monkeys " 
THE HONEST SAFROOT 
SHANTAH'S JOURNEY 
DIMNA and SHATRABA 
MARMAR and the B LU E B ELT 
SAMSON and DELILAH 
RAYHAN'S LIE 

DINDISH and the Sparrow's Friends 
LAWLABA the Princess of Gazeltes 
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al method for sfudylng languages 

lorising f he rneaning ©f votabularies i^AJjj 



zade the Vizier's Datighter 

p. r. 
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